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THE ART AMATEUR. 



QorpFxponbrarF, 

BUREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORATION. 

Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office, 
upon payment of a small fee. 



ADVICE AS TO TRANSFORMING A HALL. 

Sir : I am much pleased with the samples of colors 
you sent for my library, and also your proposed general treat- 
ment of the room. Please advise me as to the position of 
the picture-rod or moulding. If you can s-nd prices of -paper 
and curtains I may wish to order from them. I return the 
samples you sent, for the colors. I also inclose draft for five 
dollars for advice on treating another room. 

The room is really a hall, for, although we have one of the 
small, narrow halls through which strangers are admitted, the 



two feet six inches in depth. As there is no cornice, a wooden 
moulding two and one half inches deep should be placed at junct- 
ure of walls and ceiling, and a picture moulding two inches deep 
should be placed at the foot of the frieze. These mouldings 
should be of the same wood as the trim of the room, unless it be 
black walnut, in which case they should be of white wood paint- 
ed to harmonize with the paper. The paper for the frieze should 
be of deep golden olive tone with large flaming pattern in self 
color, either lighter or darker. That for the wall below the 
frieze should be a light, warm yellow shade with small pattern 
darker than the ground. Tint the ceiling light old gold, using 
distemper color, which gives a better result than paper. Ex- 
cellent stoves are made by the Smith & Anthony Co., of 
Boston, introducing Low's " art tiles." English tile stoves are 
sold by T. Aspinwall & Son (West Twenty-third Street, New 
York). 

PAINTING FOLDS IN TEXTILES. 
S. F., Portland, Me.— Before painting textiles, a 
thorough study should be made of their peculiarities. The specific 
quality of the fabric is indicated by the size of the folds ; the smaller 
having a tendency to become angular, and the larger to form 
" eyes," as the abrupt terminations of the longitudinal division of 
folds are named. The texture is also indicated by the quality of 
surface, whether rough or smooth, dull or brilliant. Thus satins 
resemble polished bodies in the reception of glossy lights in the 
midst of dark half-tints ; but distinct shadows are seen, though 
modified by strong reflections. The folds are generally conical, 



price should not tempt the acquisition of a specimen not desirable 
for its merit. (2) Watson & Co., Fifth Avenue, are entirely 
trustworthy, and in buying from them you may accept with con- 
fidence any of their statements. (3) According to the relative 
hardness of the paste after firing, porcelain is divided into hard- 
paste porcelain and soft-paste porcelain. Hard-paste porcelain 
can only with difficulty be scratched with a file or a steel point, 
has a semi-vitreous fracture, and will stand without injury sudden 
alternations of high and low temperature. It feels cold to the 
touch, and is bluish milk-white. The rims or projecting rings 
upon which specimens of hard-paste porcelain rest are generally 
left without glaze, which affords a ready method to distinguish 
them from specimens of soft-paste porcelain. Soft-paste porce- 
lain is more easily attacked by a file or a steel point, less dense, 
of a fine porous fracture, feels warm and soapy to the touch, and 
has a cream-white enamel-like appearance. The supporting rims 
are generally covered with glaze. The paste after firing is nearly 
equally translucent and sonorous as hard porcelain. 
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will make it look less long and narrow. Then the four win- 
dows are eight feet high, and the doors are only seven. The eleven 
openings and the fireplace leave only one wall space— of any size 
—about eleven feet. I have no preferences except that I should 
like an antique oak mantel, very plain, with no over-mantel. 
What color in tiles would be effective ? I fear the ceiling may 
ha ye to be papered. The carpet is not to cover the whole floor. 
What stain or paint should I use around the edges ? I have a 
ou Up , le T ^ f &ood heliot yP es of cattle and deer in plain frames. 
Shall I hang them here or in the dining-room ? 

If you would be kind enough to mention the prices of samples 
and give me some idea of your charge for the trouble, if I 
should purchase through you, I should feel greatly obliged. 

There are yet a dining-room, a small hall and stairway, and 
two bedrooms to furnish. Should I feel disposed to ask your 
advice about them would there be any reduction in your fees for 
the whole ? S., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Place the picture moulding two and a half feet from the cor- 
nice. 

Paper similar to the samples would cost $2 a roll ; the cotton 
velvet (thirty-six inches wide), $2 a yard, and the jute velours (fifty 
inches wide), $6 a yard. 

To shorten the apparent length of the room to be used as a 
furnished hall, it would be advisable to divide the ceiling into 
three panels either by tinting or papering, as shown below : 



folds, where other stuffs would have half-shadows, they display 
vivacity and light. The characteristics of cloth are very simple. 
It is desirable to preserve an angular disposition of the folds ; for 
if they be too curved, it conveys the impression of the drapery 
being full of something— xas a sack of flour. 
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Make the stiles one color and the panels another. The panels 
may be of equal size ; or the one in the centre may be one third 
longer than the others. 

The doors should have a valance eighteen inches deep hung 
over them, to suggest greater height. It would also be well to 
remove such doors as are not absolutely needed, and cover the 
openings with portieres of a material harmonizing with the 
valances. The latter should be alike. The portieres need not 
be. 

With an " antique " oak mantel, a fireplace and hearth of red 
pressed brick, or of tiles approaching the same color, would be best. 
All the wood-work in the room should be painted to match the 
color of the mantel. Owing to the length of the room and its 
low ceiling, a frieze would be out of place. A dado of India 
matting, three feet high, over the surbase, will be the best treat- 
ment. It should be topped with an oak chair-rail three and one 
half inches deep. If oak is difficult to procure, pine wood, paint- 
ed, would do. Above, have a rich olive paper, and under the cor- 
nice there should be a picture moulding. Paint the edges of the 
floor a deep maroon. The engravings of the cattle would be best 
in the dining-room if they do not come in conflict with oil paint- 
ings. 

Our charge for purchasing materials is merely nominal, being 
based upon the quantity required and the difficulty of finding 
them. No charge is made for buying the wall paper. Our 
charge for advice, and selecting the colors for the various rooms 
you mention is $25, including the room about which we have 
already advised you. 

A BOUDOIR IN YELLOW— TILE STOVES. 

Sir: I am about to furnish a room 12 x 15 as a " bou- 
doir," and shall feel much obliged if you will give me a few hints as 
to colors, curtains, etc. I thought of having the walls papered 
in yellow. Will you please describe the sort of paper and pat- 
tern I ought to get both for the walls and ceiling. Also how 
deep should the frieze be ? The room is twelve feet high, and 
has no cornice. 

What are tile stoves like, and where are they to be got, and 
at what price ? There is no fireplace in my room, so I must 
have a stove. But I don't want an ugly one. 

Jonquille, Toronto. 

A room treated with proper shades of yellow can be made 
very effective. The frieze in a room twelve feet high should be 



GLAZING IN WATER-COLORS. 
B., Elizabeth, N. J. — By passing washes of pure colors 
one over the other, greater brilliancy and pureness of tone often 
results, than by first mingling the different colors on the palette. 
The objection to a universal adoption of this glazing process is, that 
it is destructive of sharpness and clearness of execution, the suc- 
cessive washes made use of considerably exceeding the ordinary 
number required, and thereby increasing the risk of losing a 
clear outline, and of disturbing the prior washes. When em- 
ployed, the most opaque of the colors used should, of course, be 
first applied, and also those of the lightest depth of color; if 
this particular be not carefully attended to, the peculiar luminosity 
acquired by this process, and which is its greatest charm, will be 
lost. In mixing colors generally, if a choice is afforded, it is 
better to associate an opaque with a transparent color, than to 
unite two opaque, or two transparent ones, unless very pale tones 
indeed are required ; the reason being that most of the transpar- 
ent colors are more gummy and viscid than the opaque. A judi- 
cious mixture of the two neutralizes to some extent this quality of 
the former ; which sometimes, when in excess, as in the case of 
pink madder, is very unpleasant. It is also urged that colors so 
mixed are rather less liable to fade than ordinarily. 

THE STUMP IN CRAYON WORK. 

H. H., Brooklyn. — Stumping is quick and effective in 
figure drawing. Get the outline correctly on crayon paper, reduce 
soft black chalk (stumping chalk) to a fine powder called " crayon 
sauce," and roll the point of a stump in it, so as to take up a lit- 
tle. With this put in the shadows tenderly and evenly, and finish 
them with such touches of any of the black chalks as may be 
necessary to give character, sharpness and depth. Use white 
chalk for the lights. To attain success in this mode of drawing, 
as in almost every other, requires considerable practice. A piece 
of soft calico, or the tip of the finger, may be used to soften the 
stumping. Stumping is particularly suitable for figures of a large 
size ; for these, soft leather stumps answer best ; the hard stumps, 
which are made of paper or cork, are for small drawings. 



ETCHING ON GLASS. 

Kappa. Boston. — Glass is etched by hydrofluoric acid 
gas or liquid hydrofluoric acid, i.e., solution of the gas in water. 
The former in contact with glass produces a rough surface, as on 
ground glass ; while the latter ordinarily leaves the surface clear. 
The gas is prepared by mixing together finely-powdered fluor- 
spar, calcium fluoride, three parts, and two parts of strong sul- 
phuric acid, in a shallow leaden dish, and applying a very gentle 
heat. The plates to be etched may be placed over the dish. 
The operation should be conducted under a hood or in the open 
air, to avoid inhaling the pernicious fumes. The plates are pre- 
pared by coating them while warm with wax or paraffine, through 
which to the surface of the glass the design is cut with suitable 
graving. In preparing the liquid acid, the mixture of spar and oil 
of vitriol is placed in a leaden or platinum retort, which is heated, 
and the gas given off is conducted into a leaden bottle, partly 
filled with water, which absorbs it. In contact with the flesh, 
the acid produces stubborn sores. 



HOW TO SELECT RARE CHINA. 

Harkness, Brooklyn.— (i) To buy successfully, in an 
aesthetic, as in a commercial sense, also, a specimen should be ex- 
amined as to its quality of " paste," brilliancy of color, special 
characteristics as a specimen of its factory — decoration, the draw- 
ing of the figures if a subject, the natural effect of flowers or 
fruit, or the '• distance " and softness of a landscape, and " tone" 
and solidity of the gilding — in fact, looked at and judged much 
as any other article that one is accustomed to buy upon its merit 
would be examined ; and then, if the result of this examination 
be satisfactory, the question of price is the next important con- 
sideration, and this, of course, is a matter that must be left to be 
arranged between buyer and seller, only with the caution that the 



GOLD IN CHINA-PAINTING. 

S. T., Atlanta, Ga. — Gold should be put on and fired 
before any of the overglaze colors are used, as it requires a 
stronger heat than they will stand. The gold used in painting is 
often prepared by the artist himself. It is made from ribbons of 
perfectly pure gold, which, dissolved in aquafortis, forms a fine 
powder. This is mixed with a little powdered bismuth and borax 
and rendered fluid with turpentine, and is used with a fine brush. 
It comes from the fire firmly adhering to the porcelain, but mat. 
If a burnished effect is desired, an agate burner is used. Very 
pleasant effects may be obtained by burnishing in a pattern, leav- 
ing the mat gold for a background, or vice versa. 

In burnishing, the implement should be used in one direction 
only. After a first burnishing, the work may be cleaned with 
vinegar and a linen cloth and reburnished ; and this may be re- 
peated until an evenly brilliant surface is obtained. Messrs. 
Marsching & Co. sell an excellent liquid gold which is easily applied 
and requires no burnishing. Pieces decorated with gilding should 
not be fired in the same muffle with pieces ornamented in color. 
The vapors of the metal may prevent the colors from glazing 
properly. 

PAPER FOR A SMALL ROOM. 

S. T„ Rome, N. Y. — For a small room you should, of 
course, select a light color and small sprays (if flowers), or a pat- 
tern on a small scale (if a regular design). Dark colors, large 
stripes, heavy flowers, will make a small room look smaller still, 
and exaggerate its mean proportions. It is well to remember 
that a horizontal stripe tends to lower the appearance of height. 
So if your ceiling or your window is low, avoid a stripe, unless 
you would make it look lower even than it is. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. ' 

India Ink, Topeka, Kan.— By applying to E. & H. 
T. Anthony, 581 Broadway, N. Y., you can probably obtain the 
camera lucida or chambre clair you speak of. 

H. P., Burlington, Vt. — It is never well to put two 
different kinds of varnish on the same picture. It is best to re- 
move the old varnish entirely, if it is desirable to apply another 
kind. 

Vix, Boston. — The Japanese gold thread used now in 
American embroidery, is really gold paper twisted over a cotton 
strand. It will not tarnish and costs only ten cents a skein. The 
French " cordonnet " is actually metal and is much more durable 
than the Japanese ; but it costs thirty-five cents a spool and it 
soon tarnishes. 

E. E., Chicago.— (1) White enamel, used in small 
quantities, is put on in little touches where jewels, embroidery, 
lace, and high lights of any kind are required. It can be mixed 
with other colors and used with other unfired paint. (2) Gilding 
should never be put over other colors and should not even be al- 
lowed to trespass upon the edge of an adjacent color. 

F. G., Springfield, III. — Ordinary water-colors are not 
suitable for painting on china. China-painters requires a special 
outfit of mineral colors prepared for the purpose, which will stand 
firing. Both La Croix and Hancock colors are used for china- ' 
painting, and turpentine, lavender oil, and copaiba are the medi- 
ums. Hancock also makes water-color pigments which can be 
used on china without any medium. 

T.,- Cleveland.— (1) No. (2) The silky appearance of 
some flowers can only be represented by studying the way the 
light strikes the petals, for upon this depends the appearance of 
texture, which is so important in painting. Study, for instance, 
the different way light falls upon silk, satin, and velvet, for in the 
same way are represented the thickness or thinness, dulness or 
silky lustre of different flowers. 

Subscriber, N. Y. — Genre is a French word applied 
to those subjects for which there is no other name, and which are, 
therefore, classed as of a certain ' genre' or kind. The subjects 
of genre painting need not be low, as in Dutch pictures, but they 
must be comparatively familiar or domestic. A.genre picture, 
though it may not admit of being otherwise classified, yet may 
partake of something of the qualities of all. 

H., Troy, N. Y— (1) You can etch your brass plate 
either with diluted nitric acid, or nitre and sulphuric acid, or 
sulphate of copper and salt.or hydrochloric acid and chlorate of pot- 
ash. (2) Photogravures or photographs may be colored either by 
floating the colors on in flat tints, using the Egyptian water-col- 
ors for that purpose ; or — and this is the only artistic method — 
by painting them carefully with the ordinary moist water-colors, 
rendered opaque by mixing them with Chinese white. The sur- 
face of the photograph or engraving may first be prepared by 
washing over with " Newman's Size ;" after this, the colors go on 
very easily. The opaque colors can be bought already prepared 
under the name of " Gouache Colors." They come put up in 
little glass boxes ready for use. In painting photographs with 
these colors, fine camel's-hair brushes should be used, and the 
paint put on very carefully in finishing, with small crisp touches. 



